The Challenge to Democracy
friendliness for foreigners. The alternative should be
a definite and detailed policy, covering the relations
between Governments. In the most general terms, it
is the policy by which each Government promotes
those goods which are common to the peoples of
several or of all States. The first such common good
is the avoidance of violence. It "pays" all nations to
avoid violence,  even those  nations   which might
hope for gain from violence. Therefore each Govern-
ment ought to bind itself never to use war at all, in
its own behalf and on its own judgment of its rights.
This may seem to have been already promised in the
Kellogg Pact. But, unfortunately, authoritative inter-
pretations of that pact seem to imply that, in the case
of "defence," each Government may use war if in its
own judgment it should so use it. This is not the right
of defence but the right of deciding when defence is
required; and no party to a dispute has any such right.
No person nor group of persons is morally justified
in assuming, without consideration of the opinion of
others, that the moral judgment of that one person or
group gives the final decision in a conflict of claims
to rights. No man is judge in his own case against
others. If he is compelled to "defend" himself against
what he believes to be a danger, he should do so only
on the ground that he can prove to a competent
authority afterwards that, in other people's judgment,
his action was really "defence." And so any Govern-
ment may take action in an emergency; but it is morally
bound afterwards to prove before an impartial tribunal
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